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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DECEMBER 29-31, 1903 



The Archaeological Institute of America held its fifth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
Cleveland, O., December 29-31, 1903. 

The meetings, which were held in the main building of 
the Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, were 
presided over by the President of the Institute, Professor 
Thomas Day Seymour. On Tuesday evening, December 29, 
the members dined together at the University Club. On 
Wednesday the visiting members were entertained at lunch- 
eon in Eldred Hall by members of the Cleveland Society ; 
and on Thursday, by Mr. Howard P. Eells, President of the 
Cleveland Society, at the Roadside Club. On Wednesday 
evening the Annual Address before the Institute was deliv- 
ered by Professor Rufus Byam Richardson, on A Quarter 
Century of Mycenology. 

A resolution was unanimously passed thanking the Presi- 
dent and members of the Cleveland Society, the authorities 
of Western Reserve University, and others for the hospitable 
reception given to the Institute. 

There were four sessions at which papers, many of which 
were illustrated by means of the stereopticon, were pre- 
sented. Brief abstracts of the papers, furnished by the 
authors, follow. 
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Tuesday, December 29. 3 p.m. 

1. Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, The 
Archaeological Interests of Central Asia. 

Central Asia has many claims to being considered the original 
centre of civilization, if not of the human race. Some scholars have 
held that it was, in the area of the great Aral-Caspian depression, 
and in all probability in the southeastern portion of that area, that 
the Aryan language and civilization originated. The distribution 
of the Mongolian races also indicates that as a centre of their migra- 
tions. That the region was early occupied by a dense population is 
indicated by the numerous prehistoric mounds that are scattered, not 
only over Turkestan, but along the southern border of Siberia. The 
efforts of Alexander to conquer the region bear witness to its impor- 
tance in the fourth century before the Christian era, while the origin 
of the religion of Zoroaster is to be traced to the same centre — this 
great religious reformer having lived at Balkh. Numerous ruins 
dating from the time of Alexander and his successors are scattered 
through Bactria and other provinces. The ruins of Merv have been 
but little explored. The Russians have, however, shown much inter- 
est in the preservation and exploration of the ruined sites. There is 
a very creditable historical and archaeological society at Taschend, 
where already are accumulated many relics of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom. Similar societies exist in nearly all the Siberian cities. 
That at Minusisk, on the Yenisei River, is specially to be noted, as 
there the prehistoric mounds have yielded clearer evidences of the 
transition of the human race from the Stone through the Bronze to 
the Iron Age than are found anywhere else. These are collected, 
classified, and preserved in a commodious museum, which stands 
side by side with a library, the two buildings being, aside from the 
church, the most conspicuous in the place. The museum at Irkutsk 
is likewise well stocked with local archaeological discoveries. 

The many indications of a much larger rainfall in former times 
help us to appreciate the importance of this early centre of popula- 
tion, and enhance the importance and interest attending explorations 
in that region. In the time of Jenghiz Khan, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Samarkand and Merv probably contained a million inhabitants 
each, while there were other cities nearly as large. Three hundred 
years later, in the days of Tamerlane, Samarkand became one of the 
most splendid cities in the world, the ruins of its great buildings 
rivalling in interest those of Greece and Egypt. It will be of much 
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interest and importance for archaeological investigators of America 
to keep in communication with the Russians who are manifesting 
such a liberal interest in the explorations of the region. 

Remarks were made by Professors Kelsey, J. H. Wright, 
and Marquand, and by Professor G. F. Wright in reply. 

2. Miss Leila Clement Spaulding, of Vassar College, Sixth- 
century Attic Inscriptions. (Read by Dr. C. P. Bill.) 

Hitherto, sixth-century Attic stones have been grouped in defi- 
nitely dated divisions, and the grouping has been based chiefly on 
individual letter forms. Such a method of classification is inaccu- 
rate, for it takes into consideration only one characteristic of a given 
inscription, and makes no allowance for individual eccentricities on 
the part of stone-cutters. 

In attempting to date any inscription the following points should 
be considered : (1) the content of the inscription ; (2) the place 
of finding ; (3) the material ; (4) the letter forms ; (5) the form 
of the stone; (6) the direction of writing; (7) the general arrange- 
ment of the letters, e.g. stoichedon ; (8) grammatical or philological 
peculiarities. Some of these points have not met with the attention 
they deserve in the study of Attic inscriptions. Poros stone, as a 
rule, antedates marble in sculpture. Why is it not in epigraphy one 
evidence of antiquity ? Some exquisitely cut marbles are written 
retrograde. Must they necessarily be earlier than a rudely cut stone 
which reads from left to right ? 

From consideration of these points we reach the following con- 
clusions concerning pre-Persian Attic inscriptions. From the eighth 
century comes the Dipylon vase with its crooked iota and very old 
letter forms combined with retrograde writing. A number of years 
probably elapsed before the iota became straight, as we find it even 
on poros stones. These also show koppa, which gives way to kappa 
on the earliest marbles. The use of marble for inscriptions may have 
been well established by the end of the seventh century, although 
there are, doubtless, exceptional uses of poros even during the sixth 
century. During this century, also, the technique of the marbles 
gradually improved, tending to straight lines and erect letters. Stoi- 
chedon writing comes into vogue late in the century. From the early 
years of the fifth century we have such artistic work as the famous 
" Hekatompedon " inscription. 

3. Miss Alicia M. Keyes, of Concord, Mass., and Professor 
John Henry Wright, of Harvard University, Notes on Titian" s 
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Relations to his Literary Authorities in his Painting of Mytho- 
logical Subjects. (Read by Professor Wright.) 

Miss Keyes, in working upon Titian, has discovered two laws 
observed by the master, which have reference to his use of sculp- 
ture in decoration, and, in the case of paintings based on literary 
originals, to his relation to these literary originals. A recognition 
of these laws is an important factor in determining the interpreta- 
tion of certain of Titian's enigmatical paintings — in particular, the 
so-called ' Sacred and Profane Love.' This famous picture appears 
to be based on the Pervigilium Veneris, which, though not printed 
until 1577, was known in a manuscript copy (or copies) in Venice 
early in the sixteenth century, being mentioned by Erasmus (before 
1508) as owned by Aldus Manutius, and as, in his opinion and in 
Aldus's, the work of Catullus. The picture represents one of Venus's 
train (Peitho?) inviting the virgo Delia, conceived not as the god- 
dess Diana, but as a human maiden (cf. Tibullus's Delia), to join on 
the morrow in the festival of Venus, — eras amet, etc. (The Nation, 
December 17, 1903.) 

In verifying the law of Titian's relation to his classical sources, 
and in discussing the origin and nature of his knowledge of them, 
Mr. Wright noted that the paintings under consideration fall into 
two classes, in each of which the artist shows equal and similar 
fidelity to his literary originals : (1) reproductions of actual paint- 
ings, or like works of design, described in classical writers ; (2) illus- 
trations of scenes depicted in poetry. Under Class 1 fall the ' Erotes 
and Venus-worship ' (Philostratus, Imagg. I, 6) ; the ' Bacchanals ' 
(Id. Ibid. I, 25, with perhaps Tibull. Ill, 6) ; ' Bacchus and Ari- 
adne' (Catull. 64, 51 and 252 ff., with 64, 7-10); 'Venus Anadyo- 
mene' (Auson. Epig. 106); 'Europa and the Bull,' 'Antiope and 
Zeus,' 'Danae and the Gold,' 'Apollo and Issa,' — all four being 
reproductions of scenes embroidered by Arachne (Ovid, Met. VI, 
102, 110, 113, 124). Under Class 2 would fall 'Peitho and Delia' 
(ps. Catull. Pervigilium Veneris), and other paintings, many of which, 
as well as some of the foregoing, were called by Titian poesie, and of 
all of which the literary original is Ovid's Metamorphoses: 'Diana 
and Callisto ' (II, 528 ff.) ; ' Diana and Actaeon ' (III, 180 ff.) ; ' Tityos, 
Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Ixion ' (IV, 457 ff.) ; ' Andromeda and Per- 
seus ' (IV, 979 ff.); 'Ganymede' (X, 155 ff.); 'Venus and Adonis' 
(X, 515 if.). There is evidence that Titian had a first-hand knowl- 
edge of Ovid, though his learning in the myths that he portrays did 
not go beyond his text ; thus the Nyctei'da (Antiope) of Ovid, Met. 
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110, becomes la nuda con . . . il satire Possibly his intimate friend, 
Navagero, who read the proofs of the editio princeps of Ovid (Aldine 
press, 1502), guided him to this poet. Titian's knowledge of other 
writers came through the mediation of learned friends : that of 
Catullus, undoubtedly through Ariosto ; of Philostratus, perhaps 
through Aleander, Bembo, or Ariosto (not Aretino, as H. Grimm 
suggests — Titian had not met Aretino when the scenes from Phi- 
lostratus were painted) ; of Ausonius, through Aretino. The four 
paintings made for Queen Maria of Hungary, in 1548, were based on 
Ovid, Met. VI, 457 if., and represented Tityos, Tantalus, Sisyphus, 
and Ixion. The painting now in Madrid, long known as 'Prome- 
theus,' is in reality the ' Tityos ' ; it is correctly referred to in Vasari, 
though the text is confused, but is wrongly named ' Prometheus ' in 
several early inventories, much as Titian's DanaSs were sometimes 
called Venuses. 

4. Professor W. H. Goodyear, of the Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, Brooklyn Institute Surveys of Early Byzantine 
Churches at Constantinople and of Grothic Cathedrals of North- 
ern Europe. 

An investigation carried on by the Brooklyn Institute Museum, 
since 1895, and originally begun by the speaker in 1870, has had 
a threefold object : (1) to ascertain whether intentionally asymmet- 
rical construction was practised by mediaeval builders ; (2) to ascer- 
tain whether such asymmetrical construction can be designated as 
belonging to a system of architectural refinements ; (3) to ascertain 
whether such architectural refinements can be related historically to 
those of the ancient Greeks. 

An affirmative answer to the first question was obtained, in 1870, 
through an investigation of the Pisa Cathedral, which was published 
in Scribner's Magazine for August, 1874. 

An affirmative answer to the second question was obtained through 
a general investigation of all the important cathedrals of Italy, in 
1895 and 1901, and through an investigation of the cathedrals of 
northern Prance, in 1903. The Italian cathedrals have been pub- 
lished in : Memoirs of Art and Archaeology, Nos. 1 and 2, published 
hy Macmillan for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences ; Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, Vol. VI ; the Architectural Record, Vol. VI, 
Nos. 1-4, Vol. VII, Nos. 1-3. 

An affirmative answer was obtained to the third question, in the 
summer of 1903, through an investigation of the early Byzantine 
churches of Constantinople ; and it is now possible to announce 
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that the horizontal curves of Greek antiquity have been found in 
St. Sophia, and that vertical bends, which are related to the Greek 
entasis, have been found in St. Sophia and in two other Byzantine 
churches, namely, the sixth-century church of St. Mary Diaconissa 
and the eleventh-century church of the Monastery of the Chora. 
A widening refinement, related to the vertical bend, has been found 
in the church now known as the Balaban Aya Mesjid. 

The earlier investigations of 1870, of 1895, and 1901 were con- 
fined to Italy, that of 1903 has been extended also throughout 
northern France ; and whereas the earlier investigations were most 
fruitful in the Italian Romanesque, or in the Italian Gothic churches 
which are most nearly related to the Italian Romanesque, the inves- 
tigations of 1903 have demonstrated the existence of architectural 
refinements in all the best-known and most famous Gothic cathe- 
drals of northern France. Especially is this true of the refinement 
of vertical curvature in the faces of the piers bearing on the nave 
and transept, a refinement which is generally connected with an 
outward divergence of the faces of the piers in the upward direction. 

The following cathedrals have been found to exhibit the refine- 
ment of vertical curvature, namely, Notre Dame at Paris, Sois- 
sons, Chalons, Bheims, Laon, Noyon, Beauvais, St. Quentin, Rouen, 
Chartres, Coutances, Dol, Strassburg. The same curvature has 
been found in the churches of St. Remi at Rheims, Notre Dame 
at Chalons, and Montierneuf at Poitiers. The widening without 
the curvature has been found in the following churches : St. Loup at 
Chalons, St. Thomas at Strassburg, St. Jean and St. Pierre at Caen. 
Delicate curves in the nave, and widening without curves in the 
aisles, have been found in St. Alpin at Chalons. In two churches 
the phenomenon is confined to the apse, namely, St. Radegonde 
at Poitiers and the Schotten-Kirche at Vienna. By this last obser- 
vation the widening refinement is dated as late as the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

The most important result of the observations in northern Europe 
is obtained by comparing the number of sites examined with the 
number of sites in which no vertical curvature or widening has been 
found. Out of twenty-seven sites examined in northern Europe, only 
four were found in which these refinements were not discovered. 
The inference is unavoidable that the Gothic architecture of north- 
ern Europe will be found to exhibit such architectural refinements in 
a very large number of additional instances. 

Among the cathedrals examined, that of Notre Dame at Paris 
occupies a wholly exceptional position as regards a large number of 
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such architectural refinements as have already been observed and 
published for the Pisa Cathedral and for St. Mark's at Venice. 
The number and variety of these subtleties may be inferred from 
the fact that eighty-five negatives were made this summer in Notre 
Dame, all of which are illustrations of these phenomena. As re- 
gards the existence of the phenomena throughout France, they 
are demonstrated visibly by a series of 330 negatives (including 
those from Notre Dame), all of which were personally made by 
the speaker and all of which are the property of the Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. The enlargements from these negatives will be 
added to the large collection now on exhibition in that museum, 
which already includes forty-five photographs from St. Mark's at 
Venice, fifty-five photographs from the Pisa Cathedral, and about 
three hundred for other Italian churches and cathedrals. 



Wednesday, December 30. 10 a.m. 

1. Professor Walter Dennison, of the University of Michi- 
gan, An Unpublished Bust of the so-called Scipio Type. 

Attention was called to a marble head, acquired in 1880 by 
Dr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, and presented in 1901 to Oberlin 
College, where it is preserved in the college library. From the 
style and the manner in which the eyes are worked, this head 
seems to belong chronologically quite early in the series of busts 
which bear the name of Scipio. The speaker presented evidence 
which inclined him to the belief that these busts are portraits of 
men belonging to certain orders of the priesthood of Isis, but he 
did not wish to express a final opinion before making further 
investigation. 

Remarks were made by Professor Sanders. 

2. Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Survivals of Ancient Semitic Religion in Syrian 
Centres of Moslem and Christian Influence. 

Precisely the same rites which are to be found among the 
Bedawins and the Fellahin may be observed in such a European- 
ized city as Beirut and in other centres of Moslem and Christian 
influence. 

(1) The monastery of the Carmelites on Mt. Carmel is called a 
Mak&m, a term in use before the days of Moses (Deut. xii, 2). 
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(2) Sacrifices were offered at the last annual festival of Mar 
Elias, at the church of the monastery, by villagers, and the blood 
was sprinkled on the door. 

(3) The use of a pillar, a survival of the Canaanitic mazzeboth 
(Deut. xii, 3), may be seen at the shrine of Nebi Saidun, or the 
prophet Sidon, in the city of that name. Sacrifices are killed so 
that the blood spurts on the lower part of the pillar. 

(4) The Virgin is identified with a Weli, at her fountain in Naza- 
reth, and vows are made in her honor. She is called en-Nasariyeh, 
or Nazarine (fern.). 

(5) The Moslem shrine of St. George, known as Chudr, in Beirut, 
is visited by the most aristocratic people of that city. Barren women 
bathe in the sacred water of the well in the enclosure. The " bless- 
ing," or procreative power of Chudr, is in the water. He makes the 
marriage fruitful, and sons born are said to be called Chudr, after 
their real father, and belong to him. 

(6) At the Greek shrine of Seyide, or en-Nuriyeh, in Beirut, sacri- 
fices are slain on the threshold. It is visited by all sects, including 
Jews, except Protestants. Many barren Moslem women go to this 
church and say, " Oh please, Nuriyeh, give me a child ! " 

(7) There is a sacred tree in Beirut, called 'Ali Ibn 'Alam. The 
Moslems slaughter sacrifices near the tree, and step over the blood. 
Those needing healing get recovery by sleeping under the tree. 

(8) It is customary, at Sidon, Beirut, Juneh, and doubtless other 
harbors of the Levant, as it was among the ancient Greeks, to offer 
sacrifices to the God of the Sea on launching a new boat or ship. 
The neck of a sheep is laid on the prow, its throat cut, so that the 
blood runs into the water, and the victim often thrown into the sea 
as a sacrifice to St. George, or some other local divinity. 

It is very clear that most, perhaps all, rites of the ancient religion 
survive in Europeanized centres of Syria, and that this ancient reli- 
gion, in some form, is still a mighty power among the great majority 
of those who profess ancient Christianity or Islam. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Bill, and by Professor Curtiss 
in reply. 

Professor J. H. Wright read a letter from W. R. Thayer 
calling attention to the proposed celebration of the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of Petrarch's birth at Arezzo next June, 
and asking for American contributions toward the monument 
to be erected in commemoration of this event. Either Mr. 
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W. R. Thayer, of Cambridge, Mass., or Professor Richard 
Norton, of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
will forward subscriptions. The following motion was unani- 
mously adopted : " Resolved, That this meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute desires to express its hearty sympathy with 
the celebration, to take place at Arezzo, of the six hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Petrarch, poet, classical scholar, and 
archaeologist." 

3. Mr. Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, The 
Christian Sarcophagus in S. Maria Antiqua. 

The sarcophagus was discovered in April, 1901, in S. Maria Anti- 
qua near the Forum. It has been published by Marucchi in the 
Not. Scavi, and afterward in the JV. Bull. Arch, crist. 1901, pp. 206- 
216. His publication is very unsatisfactory, because the decoration 
is incompletely described, even to leaving out an important detail, 
its relation to other monuments not pointed out, save when such 
comparisons serve Marucchi's argument, and his interpretation of 
the scenes extravagant. 

The scenes on the sarcophagus, beginning at the right, are as 
follows : two fishermen holding a net between them ; the ' Bap- 
tism of Christ ' ; the ' Good Shepherd ' ; a group consisting of a 
seated figure reading a scroll, and a woman in the attitude of an 
orans, or praying figure, both with faces only blocked out and never 
finished; the 'Story of Jonah,' consisting of, from left to right, a 
seated sea-god holding a trident, Jonah's ship with two sailors, the 
monster, and Jonah reclining under the gourd vine, which takes 
the form of an arbor. On top of the arbor are three sheep. 

The fishermen and ' Baptism,' being water-scenes, are used to 
balance the 'Story of Jonah.' The 'Baptism of Christ' is prob- 
ably the earliest to occur on sarcophagi. The seated figure and 
orans are borrowed from pagan art, being the old philosopher and 
listening woman Christianized. The marine genius is not the only 
pagan element in the 'Story of Jonah' — the sheep above Jonah's 
arbor being another. They are Endymion's sheep, left in by an 
artist who was more used to carving sleeping Endymions than the 
sleeping Jonahs, which were modelled on the former scenes. The 
reefed sail is uncommon on sarcophagi, but is found in the catacomb- 
frescoes. Another survival of catacomb tradition which soon disap- 
peared on the sarcophagi is the dove at the feet of the orans, a detail 
which escaped Marucchi. This group is almost exactly paralleled 
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on a Lateran inscription. The trees in the background of the deco- 
ration serve to separate the scenes, being thus the precursors of the 
later columns and arcades. 

Marucchi compares the fishermen and ' Baptism ' to the fresco of 
the ' Baptism of Christ,' coupled with a fisherman, in the Sacrament 
Chapels of S. Callisto, and thinks that the same symbolism was 
intended in both cases, namely, the conversion and baptism of the 
believer. This allegory is continued by the ' Story of Jonah,' which 
symbolizes his resurrection after death, and, in the central group, 
which he considers to be the orans, seated reading figure and the 
'Good Shepherd.' The seated figure is the defunct reading the 
Scriptures and enjoying the fruits of his righteousness in Para- 
dise, comforted, on the one hand, by the Church of the Saints, 
the orans, and Christ its Head, the Good Shepherd. 

The significance he attaches to the fishermen and ' Baptism ' is 
hard to admit, as the resemblance to the Callistan fresco is not 
strong, the scenes are conventionally separated by a tree, and it is 
more reasonable to suppose them put together to balance the Jonah- 
story. To Marucchi's interpretation of orans, seated figure, and 
' Good Shepherd ' may be objected that the three do not form the 
central group, which is composed of the orans and reading figure 
only; that the orans- and dove-type is regularly used in the cata- 
combs to indicate the deceased ; and that the unfinished faces show 
that the figures were intended for portraits. 

The sarcophagus is only large enough for one; hence the orans 
and dove, probably, were to represent the prospective occupant, 
while the seated figure was to be given the features of her hus- 
band, or other male relative, who might have bought the sar- 
cophagus. Examples of this representation of living relatives 
along with the deceased are frequent. The use of this group as 
a portrait-group helps to explain other imitations of the old phi- 
losopher and listening woman on Christian sarcophagi. 

The sarcophagus is a very interesting example of the transition 
from the third-century style to that of the fourth-century, and seems 
to show a time when Christian monuments were needed in greater 
numbers than there were Christian sculptors to make them. Hence 
the pagan hand which betrays itself in the sea-divinity and the sheep 
on Jonah's arbor, and in the dependence on catacomb-types, as in 
the wans and the reefed sail on Jonah's ship. We are reminded 
of the later style by the introduction of the 'Baptism' and the 
division of the scenes. On the whole, our monument deserves to 
rank as one of the most important of Christian sarcophagi, not 
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only because of its interest and the aid it gives us in explaining 
groups like the central one, but also on account of the unques- 
tionable proof it affords for the use of the orans as a portrait. 

Remarks were made by Professor J. H. Wright. 

4. Dr. Charles Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., The Archaeo- 
logical Explorations of 1903 in the Foothills of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, undertaken by Phillips Academy, Andover. 

In the spring of 1903 the Department of Archaeology of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., undertook the exploration of a rock-shelter 
in McDonald County, Mo. It is situated, opening to the southwest, 
in the slope of a hill leading from the bottom-land of Little Sugar 
Creek to a plateau 60 in. above it. The rock -shelter is called Jacobs' 
Cavern, from the discoverer of its archaeological importance, Mr. 
E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Ark. The cavern is 23 m. broad at 
the opening, and 14 m. in depth. When discovered, it was filled 
to within 2 m. of the roof with ashes. Upon the removal of this 
layer of ashes an underlying stratum of brownish clay of decom- 
posed limestone was found ; under this was the true limestone floor. 
The ashes varied in thickness from ^ m. to 1^ m. ; the clay was about 
1 m. thick. In the ashes were found implements of flint, sandstone, 
and bone, thousands of unfinished and incomplete implements, flint 
flakes, and some fragments of pottery ; also six human burials and 
many hundred animal bones. At the back of the cavern stands a 
row of stalagmites which appear filled with ashes, charcoal, flint 
chips, and broken animal bones from the level of the top of the 
clay stratum to that of the top of the ash stratum ; there was thus 
formed in cases a compactly cemented mass. Near the entrance to 
the cavern are large rocks bearing a polish of great brilliancy, prob- 
ably due to friction with the greasy bodies of men or their clothing of 
skins. The evidence of the specimens points to Indian occupation, 
which must have been of protracted duration, from the quantity of 
ashes and the size of the stalagmites under the level of the ashes. 

Remarks were made by Professor Kelsey. 

Wednesday, December 30. 3 p.m. 

1. Dr. A. S. Cooley, of Aubumdale, Mass., Discovery of the 
Macedonian Tomb at Chaeronea. 

The speaker gave a brief account of the work at Chaeronea in 
the fall of 1902 and winter of 1903, based on materials contributed 
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by Dr. George Soteriades, who conducted the excavations for the 
Greek Archaeological Society. This work included the restoration 
of the base of the Lion, which has now been put together and set 
up, and the discovery of the tomb of the Macedonians who fell at 
Chaeronea in .338 b.c. 

An examination of the supposed tomb near Chaeronea proved this 
to be a tumulus over panarchaic graves, with Roman remains above. 
The bodies in these oldest graves were interred, and not cremated. 
After careful investigation and mapping, this mound was left for a 
more convenient season, and Dr. Soteriades then excavated a much 
larger mound about two miles to the east. Here, at a depth of 
about 22 feet, in the centre of the mound, he found a heap of coals, 
ashes, parts of iron lances and swords, and fragments of vases of the 
fourth century b.c. These seem to prove that the mound is the one 
in question, covering the Macedonian dead of 338 b.c. 

Its location so far to the east of Chaeronea disturbs former theo- 
ries of the battle. The view of Curtius was proved untenable from 
the topography before the excavation of the mound, and a more 
natural line of battle suggested, — from Chaeronea to the bridge over 
the Cephisus near Mt. Acontium. But since the identification of the 
great mound with the tomb of the Macedonians, Dr. Soteriades has 
announced a new theory, as follows : The battle took place some 
distance east of Chaeronea, between the base of Mt. Thurium and 
the Cephisus, whither the allied Greek forces had retired. The 
Macedonians were buried on the field, under this mound; the bodies 
of the Theban Sacred Band were carried to the cemetery of Chaero- 
nea, and buried near the highway, where their monument, the Lion, 
would be conspicuous. This position was a stronger one for the 
Greeks than that at Chaeronea, as Mt. Thurium protected their left 
wing, while no passage of an ancient writer forces us to locate the 
battle at Chaeronea itself. After the battle the Greeks retired to 
Lebadeia, and not within the walls of Chaeronea. 

2. Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, Are 
the Relief 8 of the Arch of Titus Examples of Illusionist Art ? 

Professor Wickhoff, in his stimulating essay on Boman Art, 
bestows enthusiastic praise on the two reliefs which are placed 
within the passage-way of the Arch of Titus. Especially the one 
which represents the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem appears 
to Professor Wickhoff to produce, in an extraordinary degree, that 
illusion of reality which, according to him, is the highest attainment 
of plastic, as of pictorial, art. 
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In truth, however, this relief does not possess in any high degree 
the quality claimed. For, first, the procession appears to be coming 
into collision with the corner of the arch represented at the extreme 
right of the design. Secondly, the heads in the second plane rise 
above those in the first, and those in the third above those in the 
second, while the corresponding feet are all on the same level. The 
appearance thus presented is almost impossible. Thirdly, the posi- 
tion of the walking figures, though much truer to fact than in some 
classic examples, e.g. the Parthenon Frieze and the Ara Pacis Augus- 
tae, are yet distorted after a fashion common in Greek art, e.g. in 
the ' Iris ' of the Parthenon and in one of the daughters of Niobe. 
The deviation from truth is sufficient to impair, for a well-trained 
spectator, the illusion- of reality. 

Remarks were made by Professor Marquand, and by Pro- 
fessor Tarbell in reply. 

After this paper, Professor Seymour gave an informal account 
of a recent visit to sites of archaeological interest in western 
Asia Minor. Remarks were made by Professor Richardson and 
Dr. Bill, who had accompanied him in this visit. 

3. Professor George D. Kellogg, of Williams College, The 
Use of the Floating-ship Motive in some Ancient and Renaissance 
Fountains. 

The motive of a floating ship as a fountain decoration appears in 
the large marble fragment in the Magazzino Comunale on the Celio 
in Eome. It represents the prow of a vessel, with a boar's head for 
the rostrum, and with openings for jets of water in the heads of two 
sea-animals in relief on the sides. Visconti (B. Comm. Roma, 1882, 
pp. 63-71), who dates it in the Flavian period, illustrates the use in 
two ways. If the fragment was of a prow only, an inscription from 
Lanuvium (Not. Scavi, 1881, p. 139) would parallel the use of rostra 
in a fountain. If the fragment were once part of a whole vessel, 
there is a notice of what seems to have been a similar motive in a 
fountain or nymphaeum of the baths of Caracalla, marble fragments 
of which are described by Flaminio Vacca (ap. Fea Misc. p. lxiv, 
n. 23) as of a little vessel sailing toward an islet. 

In the big fountains of the Villa Lanti at Bagnaia there are four 
small barks, made to look as if floating on the surface, and in Bra- 
mante's fountain in the Vatican Gardens there is the Galera Vene- 
ziana, with masts and rigging much resembling a toy yacht. Among 
larger floating vessels may be cited that in the Villa Aldobrandini 
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at Frascati, and ' La Barcaccia ' at the foot of the Spanish Steps in 
Rome. These two much resemble the boat made by Ligorio for the 
Villa W Este at Tivoli, where the model, as is shown by the miniature 
Borne (La Rometta) in the background, was the island in the Tiber, 
which had, in antiquity, been walled in so as to look like a ship 
moored in the harbor. Ligorio and his contemporaries were fond of 
drawing fanciful restorations of the Insula Tiberina. 

In a simple fountain, where the central structure is low and, as it 
were, almost floating on the water, there is, at a short distance, a 
resemblance to a floating vessel. This part of the fountain is often 
modified, and jets of water come from floating objects, such as dol- 
phins, tritons, etc. That some one should have hit on the idea of 
a floating vessel is not strange. We know (Pliny, N.H. XVI, 33, 
140) that the Roman landscape artists used to trim cypress trees to 
look like vessels (classes), and the rostrum, or ship's prow, was not 
uncommon as a decorative motive on columns, bases of statues, and 
"buildings, and was used in a fountain at Lanuvium. It is pos- 
sible that nymphaea like that on the Palatine, where the highly 
ornamented elliptical island resembles a floating barge, might have 
given a suggestion, or the form of the Insula Tiberina may have 
influenced the ancients, as it certainly did the sixteenth-century 
architects. At any rate, the motive is a perfectly natural one for 
a fountain. 

Remarks were made by Professor Platner, and by Professor 
Kellogg in reply. 

4. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, Vesuvius and Pompeii. 

The speaker presented some of the results of an investigation deal- 
ing with the phenomena of the earthquake of the year 63 in Campania, 
the form of Vesuvius before the eruption of 79, and the causes of death 
in the destruction of Pompeii. The paper will be published in full 
later. 

Wednesday, December 30. 8 p.m. 

The Annual Address, by Professor Rufus Byam Richardson, 
recently Director of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, A Quarter Century of Mycenology. 

The excavation of Mycenae was more important than that of an 
ordinary Greek city, because it revealed a buried civilization, which 
forms a background to the splendid Hellenic civilization. 
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Mycenology, born in 1876, was not still-born. Its birth was accom- 
panied with the beating of drums and the blare of trumpets. Schlie- 
mann boasted of having found the veritable body of Agamemnon. 
In reality his achievement was greater than that. Although he 
lacked the scientific method, by his faith and works, backed by a 
liberal fortune, he made the greatest discovery of his age. He 
judged that he had found the bodies of Agamemnon and his fol- 
lowers, because he saw upon them signs of a hasty and contemptu- 
ous burial, with a mere pretence of cremation. The number of the 
graves also, he thought, corresponded to the narrative of Pausanias. 
Dorpfeld and Schuchhardt showed that there were no signs of care- 
less burial and that not a trace of any cremation appeared. The 
graves were shown, by the difference of masks and other objects in 
them, to have stretched out over a period of at least half a century. 
They therefore could not be the graves mentioned by Pausanias, 
which Schliemann had sought. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to identify the great beehive tombs 
with these graves, a suggestion of Belger gained currency. This was 
to the effect that a tradition of Pausanias's time pointed out the spot 
where Schliemann had dug as the burial place of Agamemnon and 
his party. Von Moltke had said, " Eine Erzahlung kann geschicht- 
lich unwahr und ortlich vollkommen genau sein." As a fact, the 
beehive tombs are likely to be the burial places of the great Pelopid 
dynasty ; and the pit graves discovered by Schliemann, to belong to 
the Perseids. 

Eurtwangler and Loschcke deserve credit for their study and clas- 
sification of Mycenaean pottery. Eeiehel's studies on the equip- 
ment of the Mycenaean warrior and on Mycenaean religion deserve 
mention. Schuchhardt's Schliemann's Ausgrabungen possesses merit 
enough to supersede, with most readers, the bulky volumes of 
Schliemann. Tsountas excavated the stately acropolis of Mycenae 
with the royal palace at the top, excavated also a hundred rock- 
cut tombs and several beehive tombs, and carried on work at Myce- 
naean centres all over Greece. He discovered the famous gold 
cups at Baphio, near Sparta. His excellent work on Mycenae and 
Mycenaean Civilization, enlarged and published by Manatt in Eng- 
lish in 1897, well summed up our knowledge on that subject at 
the time of publication. Some of its matter was, and is, a subject 
of controversy. 

The date of Mycenaean bloom has been determined, from Egyptian 
objects found at Mycenae and Mycenaean objects found in Egypt, to 
be from 1500 b.c. to 1100 b.c. But Mycenaean civilization was not 
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extinct in Greece until 800 B.C., as is shown by the " gold find " of 
Aegina. 

As the makers of Mycenaean art there have been put forward 
Carians, Phoenicians, Dorians, Pelasgians, and others, while the 
Achaeans, in the view of many, still hold the field. A view that 
is now gaining currency is that, by whatever name the makers 
were once called, they were Greeks, and that the art that came 
into being in the seventh and sixth centuries was a renascence of 
the Mycenaean. 

Since 1900 the centre of gravity in Mycenaean studies has shifted 
to Crete, where Schliemann had " hoped to discover the original 
home of Mycenaean civilization." It was reserved for Evans and 
Halbherr to put their like faith to the test, — the former at Knossos 
and the latter at Phaestos. 

Even if Crete is not the original centre, it is a more important 
centre than Mycenae, for two reasons : (1) Its long and unbroken 
continuity of development; (2) The surpassing excellence of the 
art of the period of bloom. The lack of fortification walls shows 
that these cities controlled the sea. Their palaces were superb 
enough to invite attack, and yet they stood for many centuries. 
They make the palace of Mycenae seem like that of some vassal 
of him who ruled at Knossos. Whether the extremely early dates 
assigned by excavators to some of their objects will stand must 
be left to time and much careful discussion. 

Thursday, December 31. 10 a.m. 

1. Professor Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michi- 
gan, Evidence with Regard to the Manuscript Variations in the 
Epitome of Livy. 1 

Instances in which two or more imitators of the Epitome of Livy 
seemed to agree in presenting a common variation from the estab- 
lished form of it were noted in the author's previous article on The 
Combination of Sources in Livy (Berlin, 1897), and by Eeinhold, 
Das Oeschichtswerk des Livius als Quelle spdterer Historiker (Berlin, 
1898). These cases were first discussed, and several of them shown to 
be due to combination of sources by some one of the later historians. 
In other cases the variation is found only in the Periochae Livii, 
and is to be explained as a change made by its author or in the 

1 This paper will be published in full in the University of Michigan Studies, 
Vol. I. 
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manuscript of the Epitome used by him. In one case, however, 
neither of these explanations is admissible, as five of the imitators 
of the Epitome show the same variation from the form vouched for 
by four other imitators. The speaker then discussed a large number 
of new instances of the same phenomenon, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they were due to changes made at first in individual manu- 
scripts of the Epitome, but later borrowed for other manuscripts, 
according to the wish of the copyists. 

Remarks were made by Professor Kelsey, and by Professor 
Sanders in reply. 

2. Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale University, The 
Homeric Poems as a Source of Archaeological Knowledge. 

While the mythical, historical, and imaginative elements of the 
Homeric poems cannot easily be distinguished, one from another, 
they may be separated from the archaeological elements. A com- 
parison of the Homeric poems with those of Vergil and Apollonius, 
and the analogy of early painters and the dramatists, favor the belief 
that the Epic poet, in general, depicted the life of his own time, 
though he used freely old material, and was under the influence of 
convention. 

Remarks were made by Professors Richardson and J. H. 
Wright and Dr. Cooley, and by Professor Seymour in reply. 

3. Dr. A. S. Cooley, of Auburndale, Mass., Notes on the 
American Excavations at Corinth. 

4. Professor W. _N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Scenes from the Aethiopis on a Black-figured Amphora 
from Orvieto. 

The vase discussed in this paper is a black-figured amphora put 
together from fragments acquired in Orvieto, a few years ago, by the 
Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It has painted upon it, in two panels, the death of Antilochus and 
the rescue of the body of Achilles by Ajax, both of which scenes 
are taken from the Aethiopis. Most of the figures are identified 
by inscriptions. In the Antilochus scene there is a Greek named 
Euphorbus, not otherwise known ; and in the other scene Menelaus, 
not Odysseus, protects Ajax. In this scene, also, there is an Aethio- 
pian named A /** hSOS, a name not found elsewhere. The writer 
argued, from the style of the painting, the care in details, the use of 
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palmettes at the handles, and other evidence, that the vase was prob- 
ably the work of the Attic vase painter, Amasis. 

5. Dr. P. C. V. Baur, of Yale University, The Palace of 
Thetis on the Frangois Vase. (Read by Professor Kellogg.) 

In this paper Eeichhold's restoration of the palace of Thetis 
on the Francois vase was discussed. Reichhold (PurtwEngler 
and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, p. 9) gives, very suc- 
cessfully, in perspective what Clitias the vase painter attempted 
to draw. A comparison between this palace of Thetis and the 
normal Doric temple shows that it is not strictly of that order. 
Wherever it does not agree with the normal Doric style, it is 
like the archaic remains of Paestum and Metapontum, which 
are Achaean colonies. A careful analysis of the architectural 
details of the house of Thetis proves that Clitias held to an actu- 
ally existing style of architecture, which Puchstein aptly calls 
Achaean, because it is found in the Achaean colonies of Magna 
Graecia. Peculiar to this style is a -moulding which differs from 
the Doric, Ionic, and Lesbian cymatia, but which resembles a 
cymatium frequently found on Egyptian monuments. It occurs 
not only on the palace of Thetis, but also on the stele of Lamp- 
trae and on some pedestals of votive statues found on the acropo- 
lis at Athens. We may safely conclude, therefore, that at Athens 
in the seventh century b.c. the Achaean style of architecture was 
in vogue. 

The following papers were read by title : 

1. Mr. W. H. Hyde, of Ithaca, N.Y., Lysippus as a Worker 
in Marble. 

2. Professor Mitchell Carroll, of Columbian University, Obser- 
vations on the Harbors and Walls of Ancient Athens. 

0. Fischbach (Wiener Studien, XV, 1893, pp. 161-191) has shown 
conclusively, by numerous citations from each author, that Pausanias 
was profoundly acquainted with the work of Thucydides, and in 
many passages made direct use of it, so much so that he manifests 
an especial preference for Thucydidean turns of expression. Pausa- 
nias doubtless consulted Thucydides constantly during his sojourn 
in Athens, and he had the benefit of a tradition, as handed down by 
local guides, based primarily on the statements of the historian. 
Hence, when Pausanias cites Thucydides directly or indirectly, 
we should assume that the statements of the two authorities are 
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consistent, and thus endeavor to arrive at results that will most 
satisfactorily solve the problems at issue. This principle of inter- 
pretation will perhaps enable us to arrive at the truth in a few dis- 
puted questions regarding the harbors and Long Walls of Ancient 
Athens. 

I. Harbors. — Compare the two statements : Thucyd. I, 93, 3, 
"E7r«a-£ Sc Kal rov Ileipaiws to. \o«ra 6 ®£ju.kttokA^s oiko8o/x«v . . . vop.i£,<ov 
to xuiptov KaXbv eivai, Aijuevas i\ov rpeis avro<f>vtis k.t.X., and Paus. 1, 1, 2, 
®tp.t.<TTOKXrjs 8e is ijpit, Tots tc yap TrXtovcriv liriTit)hu6Tipos 6 Ileipaieiis 
i<f»xiv£To oi irpoKtitrOox Kal Xip-evos Tpu.% avff evos £X €lv T0 ^ ^oXr/pol, tovto 
<r<l>i<nv lirivaov eivai, KaTtaKtvao-TO k.t.X. 

As Fischbach shows, Pausanias derived his information from 
Thucydides, yet Ernest Gardner (Ancient Athens, p. 562) says that 
Thucydides referred to the great harbor (Piraic) on the northwest 
side and the two smaller inlets (Munychian and Phaleric) on the 
southwest, while " Pausanias points out the superiority of the north- 
west harbor in the narrower sense, that is to say, the great northwest 
harbor, because it contains as organized in later times three harbors, 
Cantharus, Zea, and the commercial harbor of Emporion." Gardner 
in this latter statement follows Leake, who, however, confines also 
Thucydides' statements to the great harbor, and names the three 
supposed harbors Cantharus, Zea, and Aphrodisium. Yet there is 
no inconsistency between Thucydides and Pausanias. Both apply 
the word Piraeus to the entire peninsula, and a proper study of the 
latter shows that there is no authority whatever for considering three 
divisions of the great harbor meant whenever there is reference to 
three harbors. In the next sentence Pausanias adds : km veto? koi h 
c/tie ri<ra.v oIkoi Kal irpbs t<5 p.tylo~Tta Xip.a/1, Ta<f>os ©£/u.icrTO(cXcous, which is 
manifestly a reference to the great harbor of Piraeus as a whole ; 
and, after some account of monuments in the Piraeus, he continues 
in I, 1, 4, eon St koI aXXos 'ABrjvaioK 6 p.iv «ri Mouvvx'? Xip.yv . . . o oe 
iirl $aXrjpw ; i.e. the second of the three is the harbor usually called 
Zea or Pashalimini, south of the hill of Munychia, and the third 
what is commonly known as Munychia or Fanari, southeast of the 
hill. 

A study of the other passages cited by Milchhoefer (S.Q. p. cv) 
strengthens this view, and shows that when subdivisions of the great 
harbor are suggested the reference is to parts of the coastland bor- 
dering upon the harbor, not to the harbor itself. Thus, the passage 
on which Leake and Gardner chiefly rely (Schol. Ar. Pax, 145) 
recognizes three harbors, all enclosed, i.e. the three mentioned, and 
names the chief divisions about the great harbor. 
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As to the names of the three harbors, the largest was known as 
the great harbor, or by eminence the harbor of Piraeus, or Cantha- 
rus, a term applied always to the whole harbor. As to the second, 
in the neighborhood of Munychia, this may have been called Zea, 
which could not have been, as Gardner and Leake hold, a portion of 
the great harbor, but was applied to one of the three enclosed harbors. 
The third, adjacent to Phalerum, was doubtless from earliest times 
known as the harbor of Phalerum, as distinguished from the road- 
stead or open Bay of Phalerum. There is no reason whatever for 
taking 'A<f>poBi<nov or 'Ep.ir6pi.ov as names of harbors, these names being 
merely applied to sections of the land about the great harbor. 

II. Site of Ancient Phalerum. — Thus the passage of Pausanias 
affords strong evidence as to the disputed site of ancient Phalerum, 
being adjacent to the third and smallest harbor. Most recent author- 
ities agree with Ulrichs in placing Phalerum near a low, rocky height 
crowned by the chapel of St. George, at the southeast corner of the 
Bay, basing their position chiefly on Pans. I, 1, 2, QaXr/pov 8e, Tavry 
yap ika.\i(TTOv ajriyii, rrj<s TrdAtois v OdXacrcra, and Paus. VIII, 10, 4, 'A6rj- 
vaiois piv 8f) araSibvs etKoaw a.<f>i<rTr]Ke rrjs iroAecos 17 wpos $akrjpai OdXaaaa, 
as the point above mentioned is the nearest point of the coast line 
to the city. The latter statement is obviously inaccurate, as it is at 
least thirty stadia from the city wall to St. George, and in the former 
Pausanias was doubtless referring merely to the harbor nearest the 
city. Milchhoefer (Karten v. Att. II, 2), on the other hand, would 
place Phalerum near the chapel of the Savior (Soter), which stands 
on a conspicuous rocky elevation about \\ miles north of St. George, 
and about fourteen hundred yards from the sea. My interpreta- 
tion of Pausanias, however, with Strabo, IX, 398, pera. Si rhv Hu- 

paia &a\r/peis Srjpos iv Trj «<^>e^s irapaXia • eT9' 'A\ipoi<noi k.t.X., leads 

to the conclusion that the deme Phalerum occupied the ground 
around the harbor of Phalerum and extended along the Bay of 
Phalerum in the direction of St. George, where it was succeeded by 
Halimus, which embraced, according to Milchhoefer, the coast land 
between St. George and St. Kosmas further south. Paus. I, 1, 5 
states that Cape Colias is twenty stadia distant from the objects 
mentioned in Phalerum. The site of Cape Colias is also disputed, 
and the arguments for locating Colias at St. George, which is about 
twenty stadia distant from the southwest corner of the Bay, lend 
additional proof to the site selected for Phalerum. Leake, Gardner, 
and Angelopoulos (Tlepl UupaiZs kw. twv Xipevwv alrov, Athens, 1901), 
in contrast to the rest of the topographers, thus locate Phalerum, but 
do not avail themselves of the conclusive evidence of Pausanias. 
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III. The So-called Third Long Wall. — Most recent topographers 
have assumed the existence of a third Long Wall, called the Phaleric, 
in addition to the two Long Walls to the Piraeus, though no remains 
of any third Long Wall exist now or are recorded as ever having 
existed, nor has its utility been satisfactorily explained. All ground 
for such an assumption is removed if old Phaleruin is located on the 
western rather than the eastern side of the Bay, and the Phaleric 
Wall is made parallel with the Piraic and identified with the Southern 
Wall. Pausanias (I, 2, 2) doubtless had in mind Thucydides' state- 
ments (Thuc. I, 107-108 ; II, 13, 6) regarding the walls between city 
and port, and the fact that he, as all other classical authors (Xeno- 
phon, Aeschylus, Andocides, Diodorus, Livy, Nepos) does not hint 
at the existence of a third, indicates that the so-called Phaleric Wall 
from Athens to the east of the Bay has existed only in the minds of 
modern topographers, notably Wachsmuth and Curtius. 

The following members of the Institute were present at the 
meeting : 

Professor Prank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Professor William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Professor Demarchus C. Brown, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; Mrs. D. E. Carson, Madison, Wis. ; Professor Cleveland 
K. Chase, Earlham College, Eichmond, Ind. ; Dr. Arthur S. Cooley, 
Auburndale, Mass. ; Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago, 111. ; Professor Walter Dennison, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Professor W. H. Goodyear, Brooklyn 
Institute, Brooklyn, K Y. ; Mr. Peter M. Hitchcock, Cleveland, O. ; 
Mr. L. E. Holden, Cleveland, 0. ; Professor J. H. Huddilston, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, Me. ; Professor George D. Kellogg, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. ; Professor F. W. Kelsey, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. ; Professor Richard Parsons, Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, 0. ; Professor James M. Paton, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. ; Dr. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Professor John Pickard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ; 
Professor Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College, Cleveland, 0. ; Pro- 
fessor Louise F. Randolph, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. ; Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Scribner, Western University of Pennsylvania, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. ; Professor William J. Seelye, University of Wooster, 0. ; 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
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Mr. George B. Swain, Bay City, Mich.; Professor Frank B. Tar- 
bell, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111.; President Charles F. 
Thwing, Western Beserve University, Cleveland, 0. ; Mr. Edward 
L. Tilton, New York, N. Y. ; Mr. Mars E. Wagar, Cleveland, 0. ; 
Professor A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Bev. Dr. James D. Williamson, Cleveland, 0. ; Professor Harry L. 
Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; Professor John 
H. Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The sessions were also attended by the following persons, 
teachers in colleges or universities or former members of the 
Schools at Athens and in Rome, but not members of the 
Institute : 

Dr. Clarence Powers Bill, Western Beserve University, Cleveland, 
0. ; Professor E. W. Clark, Bipon College, Eipon, Wis. ; Dr. C. 1ST. 
Cole, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. ; Professor Thomas Fitzhugh, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. ; Professor Charles B. Mar- 
tin, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. ; Dr. Charles B. Morey, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. ; Professor J. C. Bockwell, Buchtel Col- 
lege, Akron, 0. ; Miss Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. ; Professor George F. Wright, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, 0. 



